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PREFATORY REMARKS. 



This unpretending little volume . originated in an at- 
tempt to throw some of Mr. Tregallas's amusing and 
illustrative stories into familiar ballad verse ; and the 
favor with which, in this form, they were received in 
private circles, especially in a mining district, en- 
couraged the writer to contemplate their publication, 
accompanied by a selection of characteristic drafts 
from her portfolio. The communication of this purpose 
to a Cornish Lady, resident in the Metropolis, but 
whose ardent attachment to her native County, led her 
to enter with enthusiasm into the object, has elicited 
from that lady's talented and engaging pen. The In- 
troductory Essay, which the Editress regards as 77ie 
Oem of this little book, and which also contains two 
poetical pieces, obligingly communicated by the same 
writer. 

Nor can the Editress forego the pleasing duty of 
gratefully owning her debt of obligation to Edward 
Osier, Esq., a well-known and highly-appreciated Cor-- 
nish Author, and the Editor of a popular Provincial 
Journal, for the kind pains he has taken in revising 
the work. 



iv. PREFATORY REMARKS. 

Just as the following sheets were ready for the press^ 
the production of *' Uncle Jan Trenoodle*' made its 
appearance ; but as that is chiefly a compilation, (that 
it is a valuable and interesting compilation, is cheer- 
fully acknowledged,) it does not supercede the present /J/ 
work ; since its contents are now for the first time / 
published, with the single exception of the Ballad 
entitled **We be ten av ees;" which, through the 
courtesy of the Editor, appeared last year in one of 
the numbers of "Sealy*s Western Miscellany," as a 
specimen of the Cornish Dialect. 

With these brief prefatory remarks, the Original 
Cornish Ballads, and their Appendages, are commend- 
ed to the indulgent patronage of 

"ONE AND all;' 



March, 1846. 
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ESSAY 

ON THE PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS 

OF THE 

CORNISH PEASANTRY: 

INTENDED 

AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BALLADS. 



If it were required to write an essay on the charac- 
teristics of the peasantry of every county in England, 
it would at once be obvious to the imaginative and 
reflecting mind, that a great variety of interesting 
observation would be concentrated in such a work; 
and, possibly, also, that the writers of such essays 
would exhibit traits of personal peculiarities, not less 
various than the leading traits of provincial character, 
of which they endeavoured to treat Should this 
essay be the pioneer of such a series, it will not have 
been written in vain. County Histories are justly val- 
ued, for the important historical gleanings which they 
garner up for future usefulness; for the highly interest- 
ing associations which they perpetuate in the resident 
inhabitant, and the local attachments which they re- 
awaken in those who have long been absentees from 
their native soil. Let none forget the home of their 
childhood, the "sweet home" of their earliest aflfec- 
tions ; though it were a lonely bark on the wide ocean, 
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long since perhaps scattered to the winds, having been 
rent asunder by contending billows. Vessels there 
have been, so hallowed in the recollections of some of 
our fellow-beings, and these will never cease to remem- 
ber, that in such a bark they first drew the breath of 
Heaven ; first felt the sweet embrace of maternal aflFec- 
tion ; and experienced, on the great deep, the paternal 
care of that God, "whose way is in the sea, and his 
path in the great waters." Let us never forget, it may 
be repeated with still more permanent feeling, the 
home of our childhood, on any shore of our beloved 
England, in any valley, or on any plain, or mountain- 
elevation, of her favoured soil ; nor suffer a stranger- 
scene to usurp its place in our affections. Let us often 
remember the green haunts that were so dear to us in 
our earlier years, for with their recollection must come, 
the maternal smile, the parental solicitude, the brother- 
ly kindness, the sisterly sympathy. The hills, the 
valleys, the rocks, the very waves, are all engraven, 
over and over, with records of love, with thoughts of 
beauty, for they were thoughts of guilelessness ; with 
first inquiries after God and nature^ with first affec- 
tions for what at least seemed to be good and beautiful. 
These sentiments naturally arise in the mind of one, 
who ventures to suggest such a series as the present 
essay aspires to commence. If they should be written, 
let them be written by natives of the soil ; loving it, 
because it first gave them love and home; yet, loving 
it with the eyes of a child, enlightened to compare it 
with the beauties, the advantages, and excellencies, of 
others' homes; and thus empowered to judge, with 
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truth, as well as tenderness, of whatever it presents 
to the eye of philosophic, as well as individual and 
personal regard. 

There is no province or district, of any kingdom on 
earth, perhaps, that has not its own characteristics as 
strongly marked on it, as the larger section of the 
world's surface,' of which it forms a part : and, with 
hereditary dialects, descend hereditary manners, and 
modes of thought and action. The peasantry, indeed, 
of a country, constitute one of the most decided fea- 
tures of its nationality^ and retain the broad stamp of 
those characteristic qualities, which distinguish one 
people from another. The educated of all classes 
speak alike^ and form their language and manners on 
one model. And, such is the strong tendency of re- 
fined education (so called) to amalgamate character ^ 
as well as language, that distinctly marked mental 
features are unfrequent in die upper classes of society. 
Thus, there is one fashionable form adopted in dress, 
be it becoming, or otherwise, to the wearer; there is 
one set of ideas, as to gentility and modes of living, 
from which it is apostacy of an unpardonable nature, 
to dissent, even in opinion; nor is religion itself free 
from the levelling influence of the habits of mind, thus 
wrought into the social system. There may be, occa- 
sionally, certain advantages resulting from these resem- 
blances, but they are frequently counterbalanced by 
many obvious absurdities, and serious inconveniences. 
But, to return to the subject before us. In the pea- 
santry of a country, the poet and the philosopher seek 
the most picturesque, and the most moral aspects of 
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human nature ; nor do they seek them in vain. Life, 
that is spent in the indispensable business of providing 
for daily wants, calls into activity virtues of mind and 
physical powers, which necessarily lie dormant in the 
more favoured of the species, and introduces into the 
history of these humble sons and daughters of the soil, 
a variety of incidents and advantages, which do not, 
in general experience, diversify the track of human 
existence. 

If the individual lives of fishermen and miners, with 
the various toils and shifts to which their young fami- 
lies submit, were sketched with a truthful hand, would 
there be any deficiency in perilous escapes, or in the 
exhibition of hardy virtues, and of meek or heroic 
resignation ? we are persuaded there would not : more 
of these great qualities would be found to dignify a 
single week of such lives, than serves to exalt the 
whole existence of many in a lofty station; but, because 
we know that these characteristics are absolutely neces- 
sary to the former, in sustaining life at all, under their 
privations and dangers, we think nothing of them, or 
regard them as matters of course, of which we are not 
bound to take any account. We content ourselves 
with the reflection, that they are acctistomed to the 
toil; they are familiar with the peril: to brave and 
to bear, are the birth-rights of poverty; and, with an 
inconsistency by no means uncommon in refined society, 
overlook the important conclusion, that on these very 
accounts the poor are entitled to the highest consi- 
deration, of the intellectually and morally enlightened 
mind. 
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Amongst the peasant races, dignified by the qualities 
that ennoble a lowly station, it may be safely asserted, 
that the Cornish holds no undistinguished place. There 
are peculiarities in their social position, which have 
strongly marked their moral and mental features. From 
the remote and almost insulated geographical situation 
of the county, the poorer classes of its inhabitants, in 
times past, could scarcely ever come into contact with 
the denizens of the metropolis, or, probably, of any 
town, fifty miles from the provincial boundary of their 
native soil. Their necessary pursuits confined them 
to one spot, upon which they naturally concentred 
their ideas ; as it contained the whole circle of their 
duties, their hopes, their fears, their pains, and plea- 
sures. The walk from the cottage to the mine, or the 
field of agricultural labour, and back again to that 
humble home at eventide, formed their only relaxation 
throughout the day; and this, with the walk, to a 
perhaps, distant parish Church, on the Sabbath, would 
constitute their whole opportunities of looking abroad, 
over any other of the works of Godj which would 
suggest thoughts beyond the daily routine of toil. 

Of books, they would know still less than of the 
natural world. The history of past ages, for them 
would be penned in vain. Yet, would these unlettered 
miners act with more uniform perceptions of duty, than 
many a statesman, who has figured in those histories ; 
and, not unfrequently, with more promptitude and 
bravery, tact and skill, when the opportunity was given, 
than those regularly drilled to war-service, or haran- 
gued into patriotism. 
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The Authoress will be excused for introducing in 
this place, an able page from the pen of an esteemed 
Cornish writer, the Biographer of the late Lord Ex- 
mouth, in illustration of the assertion here adventured. 
In speaking of an important action fought by that 
distinguished officer, in the early part of his most 
remarkable career, Mr. Osier observes: *'It may ap- 
pear extraordinary, but Cornish miners are better 
calculated to make seamen than any other class of 
land's-men; not so much, that they are always ac- 
customed to difficult climbing, and familiar with the 
use of ropes and gun-powder, as, that the Cornish 
system of mining, with an order and discipline scarcely 
surpassed in a ship of war, compels the lowest workman 
to act continually upon his own judgment. Thus, it 
creates that combination of ready obedience with in- 
telligence and promtitude at resource which is the 
perfection of a sailor's character. Familiarity with 
danger gives the miner a cool reflective intrepidity; 
and Captain Pellew's quick discrimination was remark- 
ably shewn in discovering the capabilities of a class of 
men, who had never before been similarly tried, and 
with whom he could have had comparatively but little 
acquaintance. About eighty miners entered for the 
Nymphe, and joined her at Spithead. In the courage 
of his men. Captain Pellew placed the firmest reUance, 
and when they closed with the enemy, he knew how to 
suggest the most effectual encouragement, in a situation 
so new to them all. 

To the miners he appealed, by their honour and 
spirit as Cornishmen; a motive, which he knew from 
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the feelings of his own bosom, would, above all things, 
animate theirs. Probably, there is no place, where 
local pride prevails so much, as in the west of Cornwall, 
The lower classes, employed for the most part, in pur- 
suits which require the constant exercise of observation 
and judgment; and famiUarized to danger, in their 
mines and fisheries, are peculiarly thoughtful and in- 
trepid: while the distinctness of name and character, 
which they derive from the almost insular position of 
their country; and the general ignorance of strangers 
in the interesting pursuits with which they have been 
famiUar, have taught the lower classes to regard it less 
as an integral part of England, than a distant and su- 
perior country. Never was an appeal made with higher 
confidence, or answered with higher spirit. In the 
heat of the action, one of the men came from the main 
deck, to ask the Captain what he must do; for, that all 
the men at his gun, had been killed or wounded, but 
himself; and he had been trying to fight it alone ^ but 
could not! Another, who had joined but the day be- 
forCy was found seated on a gun-carriage, complaining 
that he had been very well as long as he was fighting; 
but, that his sickness returned, as soon as the battle 
was over; and yet he did not know what was the matter 
with his leg, it smarted so much. It was found that 
the poor fellow had received a musket ball in it !" 

See Osler^s Life of the late Lord Exmouth. 

But, while contemplating these brighter phases of 
Cornish peasant character, the olden-time reproach, of 
Cornish brutality, and Cornish cupidity, in the prac- 
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tices of Cornish wreckers, may occur to the mind of 
the reader: nor would we endeavour to throw a veil 
over this apparently darker period of their history. 
We would only take leave to remark, that wrecking was 
common to the whole coast of England, and, that for- 
merly a law existed, by which any vessel, driven ashore, 
having no person on board, became the property of the 
lord of the soil; and, that, under such circumst&nces, 
the peasantry around, would naturally and by suflfer- 
ance, come in for a share of the spoils of the adjacent 
billows. 

Another trait of the Cornish miner's character in 
past times, was his unmitigable hospitality to those far- 
famed guardians of the public revenue, ycleped excise- 
men. Many hair-breadth escapes, and violent attacks, 
of these much-detested defenders of the public treasury, 
from the illicit practices of the smuggler,* and not a 
few instances of ingenious devices, both to annoy, and 
to deceive a law-functionary, at once so obnoxious to 
their hatred, and so constantly placed under the "pain- 
ful necessity" of exciting its strongest feelings, are 
doubtless on record in local history. 

Their personal attacks on excisemen, were generally 
made at night, and mistakes in identity were at least 
probable. If, however, any such occurred, they mani- 



* Nor was smuggling peculiar to Cornwall; and in the days of Pitt, 
that great statesman found it necessary, from the general combination 
of excisemen with smugglers, to extend an amnesty for the past, to all the 
excise officers in the kingdom; in order to ensure their fidelity to the 
government for the future! The bonding systemy has since afforded the 
most effectual check, to the most demoralizing kind of smuggling — that of 
ardent spirits. 
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fested the most lively regret, at the injury inflicted on 
the unoffending person; an instance of which may here, 
perhaps, be fitly introduced. 

A gentleman of Truro, returning on horseback late 
at night from Redruth, was suddenly set on by a band 
of men, who immediately knocked him off his horse, 
crying out to each other, in the most expressive phrase- 
ology of their vernacular ^ "Nack un down! Nack un 
down! and scat un oal abroad 'pon the planshain!" 
The assailed quickly comprehended their mistake, and 
at length, but with difficulty, made them understand 
who he was ; upon which, they vnth one voice, implored 
his pardon, exclaiming, with all the eloquent tones of 
genuine repentance: " Arreah then, Measter S— , es 
ut ? Why, we wudn't hurt a hier av hes head !" They 
immediately assisted him, with every mark of respect, 
to remount, and even offered their escort, lest he should 
be similarly assaulted by any other party, who might 
be in search of their common enemy. 

Amongst many other traits of a noble nature, often 
dignifying the very poorest miner or agricultural labour- 
er of the " far west" of England, wa^ the dread of being 
compelled to accept parish relief. An extremely inter- 
esting case of unwearied exertion from this high motive, 
under difficulties apparently insurmountable, was men- 
tioned to the writer of this essay, while on a visit to 
Penzance, ten years ago. A blind man, (whether so 
from his birth, or by accident, was not ascertained,) 
became a labourer in the celebrated Botallack Mine, 
which, as is well known, is wrought at a considerable 
depth below the bed of the sea; the excavations ex- 
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tending a great distance under the water, from the 
point on which they were commenced. This extra- 
ordinary person continued his perilous toils for a 
considerable period in the mine, the descent into which 
is described to be not a little appalling, even to those 
that can see. He supported his family offline children 
on the fruits of his labour ; and such was his marvellous 
recollection of every turning and winding of this sub- 
lime, sub-marine temple of human industry and enter- 
prise, that he became a guide to his fellow-labourers, 
if, by any accident, their fires were extinguished ! It 
is painful to add, that being discharged from this 
employment the poor blind man, soon after, met his 
death in the following melancholy manner : being en- 
gaged as an attendant on some bricklayers, who were 
building a house at St. Ives, it became part of his duty 
to carry the hods of mortar up to the scaffolding, from 
which, taking a step too far back, he fell, and received 
such severe injury of the head, that he expired almost 
immediately. It was this honest man^s boast, that he 
had never asked assistance from the parish; and as- 
suredly, when we are disposed to do honour to true 
bravery of mind, — to real greatness of soul, — such in- 
stances are more to our purpose, than the vaunted 
exploits of many a warrior, who has figured on the page 
of history. In this individual's case, every day of life 
was one of noble daring j impelled by the highest sense 
of duty to those who depended upon him for support. 
The waking dream of Lord Erskine, who fancied his 
children pulling at his coat-skirts, and urging him for 
their sakes to overcome his natural bashfulness, and 
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persevere in his professional pursuits, affecting as it 
may be, has nothing in it half so sublime, or touching^ 
as the perseverance of this poor blind miner, who 
throughout the day worked on in the ever-felt darkness 
of his lot, cheered only by the sweet hope, of giving 
his children a home, till they could provide for them-' 
selves. 

Whoever, by word or deed, does ought to destroy 
this feeling of independence in the mind of the poor 
man, vrill be judged of, justly, by posterity, as a traitor 
to his country. Whoever renders it impossible that 
his labour should support the labourer, by lending his 
voice to enactments, which tend to depreciate its value 
to such a degree, that its produce cannot supply his 
wants, and the wants of his young and necessarily de- 
pendent family, does his utmost to crush the germ of 
virtue in the mind of the peasantry; and, by immediate 
and inevitable consequence, to destroy society itself; 
to bring down the pride of the mighty to the dust, and 
to lay the glories of his country under the feet of her 
enemies. To force a man to accept wages which can- 
not keep him from actual want; and again, to force 
him into a prison-house, to separate him from his 
family, as a criminal is separated, because he cannot 
sustain them on the pittance awarded ; is a climax of 
cruelty and folly, of which it is yet trusted the states- 
men of the present age will hasten to exonerate them- 
selves. If any one should ask for a true remedy for 
the difficulties of a country, in the state in which our 
own is at this moment placed, the simple answer is 
educate the poor from infancy religiously: but educate 
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also the rich, religiously and benevolently from in- 
fancy ; that they may understand in all stages of their 
existence, their great moral obligations to their poorer 
brethren; and, let them be well-instructed in all the 
obviously prudential details, which flow from that most 
important, inspired maxim of the wisest of kings: 
" There is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty:^ Should any object, that such 
admonitions are irrelevant to the present purpose, it 
is trusted that others will see, that they naturally flow 
from such an incident as has been here fitly introduc- 
ed; and that no opportunity should be lost of placing 
important truth, and preservative truth, before the 
mind of every individual constituting a member of a 
christian nation, whatever his assigned position in that 
great distinct temple of hiunan society. It is at once 
clear, that he is a living stone of the grand fabric, 
whose place must be maintained by the safety and rest 
of the whole. If there be any convulsion beloWj any 
crumbling away of the materials of which it is created, 
he will unquestionably yi?e/ it, and, possibly, be the 
first dashed to pieces in the dismemberment of the 
edifice. The loftier his station, the more delicate and 
refined his ornaments, the greater his individual peril 
of destruction. To apply, then, the sweef ners of life 
" and cements of society," the good offices, the kind- 
nesses, the ameliorations, which are in the power of 
the rich, to the condition of the poor, is to strengthen 
the whole national structure ; to render it impervious 
to storms, and invulnerable to enemies; to present a 
front of strength and beauty to mankind, which shall 
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at once command admiration, and defy attack. What 
country, nourishing slavery in its bosom as one of its 
cherished institutions^ can dare conflict, except in mad- 
ness, with the free? Let us beware of sanctioning 
the introduction amongst us, of any white-faced scion, 
of that demon-destroyer of mankind ! Let the world 
see that there are no galling fetters amongst us, for 
the limbs and hearts of our poorer brethren and 
sisters; fetters, mis-named wholesome legal regula- 
tions ; for no laws should be sanctioned by a christian 
senate, that have not in them the spirit of the religion 
of Christ. 

To return, however, to the character of the Cornish 
miner, and to illustrate one or two more of his pecu- 
liarities. Among these his shrewdness is not a little 
remarkable. An instance is here introduced from the 
interesting notes of Mr. WilUam Francis, in his des- 
criptive poem of "Gwennap." 

The brother of the celebrated Malichi Hitchens, 
(the same who afterwards became vicar of St. Hilary, 
and was distinguished for his astronomical attainments, 
as well as for his general learning,) was bred up a 
blacksmith ; the Rev. Gentleman, himself, having com- 
menced life in a stampingmill ! Joel Hitchens became 
a foreman, and contractor for work in mines. On one 
occasion his bargain was cut down, and the price so 
reduced by competition, that he wished to get ofl* from 
it, or obtain a better price for the work. By the ar- 
ticles, Joe was bound to find his own coals and iron ; 
and resolved to make use of this technical error, in the 
wording of the agreement. He, therefore, went all 
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over the mine, and collected a large heap of old iron, 
which was brought into the smithery. He then took a 
wheelbarrow, and seeing the manager approaching, he 
filled his barrow from the adventurers' coal-heap. ^ How 
now, Joe!' said the agent, * aren't you to find your own 
coals and iron?' *To be sure I am;' said Joe, *and am 
I not doing so? How can 1 find coal but where it 
is ? You wouldn't have me steal coals from other mines, 
would you?' And after some altercation, Joe obtained 
a new agreement, and a proper price for his work. 

It would be unjust to the author of the poem, just 
named, to omit mentioning in this place, that it is 
worthy of wider circulation than the precincts of the 
county in which it originated; were it only for the in- 
teresting, though unvarnished pictures, which it pre- 
sents, of the miner's toils, and perils. But it does more 
than this ; it forms important evidence, of the improved 
phases of moral character, which the mining portion of 
the population of Cornwall now exhibits. 

The delineation of "wWb/w5," as one of a race^ cannot ' 

but be a portraiture peculiarly acceptable to the Chris- 
tian philanthropist. 

All who cherish his feelings, will be gratified with 

the following report of one scene of the miner's daily 

life: 

" Prepared to descend, j 

His partner he joins, and perhaps too, his friend ; i 

Nor silent are they, for the sweet hymn of praise. 
Is sung down the ladders, through levels and ways: 
For though dangers surround, and darkness prevails 
On all objects save those which the candle reveals; 
The gloom is around, not existing within : 
With peace in their hearts, they fear nothing but sin**' 
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This chronicle in verse, of a most interesting section 
of the community, and of a gratifying period of our own 
times, as regards mental and mechanical progress, 
might, with Uttle trouble, be made pleasing to the most 
refined ear. The metre only wants polishing; the 
thoughts are some of the true ore of excellent feeling 
and genuine benevolence ; while the notes with which 
it is enriched, are testimony, both to research and 
intelligence of no ordinary kind. Gwennap may be 
congratulated on possessing a schoolmaster of such a 
character as this poem exhibits. — ^We wish there were 
one such in every parish in England. 

The limits of this essay, forbid the extension of illus- 
trations of peasant character; otherwise, many might 
be found to command admiration and respect. One, 
however, must here be introduced, to which the fore- 
going passage from Mr. Francis's poem, has naturally 
led. 

A young man, between 18 and 19 years of age, was, 
with two or three other companions of his toils, (one of 
them well-known to the writer,) buried by the falling 
in of a mine, but not immediately crushed by the rub- 
bish. He had with him, at the time, of the accident, 
a tin candle-box; and, finding there was no hope of 
escape, he contrived to trace with a nail, on the candle- 
box, a message of comfort to his bereaved parents, 
assuring them that he was happy in the prospect of 
death. The candle-box was found on the recovery of 
the bodies, and conveyed to the parents. This most 
aflfecting testimony of filial and religious principle, was 
related to the writer, by the wife of one of the suf- 
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ferers: of its authenticity, from the truly excellent 
character of the woman, she has not the smallest doubt, 
and surely it merits a permanent record. 

From all that has been said, it will be obvious, that 
attention is not requested for the Cornish Ballads, on 
account of the ludicrous rusticity, alone, of the pea- 
santry, whose language they express; but, because that 
peasantry are possessed of other and greater qualities. 
In the same manner, and from the same feelings, have 
Irish bulls and blunders been erected into cosmo- 
politan fame. The Irish are a generous and a noble 
people, capable of much virtue, 4f its germ were cher- 
ished; and, therefore, we have the greater interest in 
the wit, and the wildness; the bull, and the blunder. 
At some future, perhaps, not distant date, an essayist 
of competent powers, may do for Cornwall, what Miss 
Edgworth has done for the land of her birth; and 
bring together anecdotes and illustrations of Cornish 
shrewdness and wit, which, though mixed with inci- 
dents of ludicrous simpHcity, such as may be found in 
some of these ballads, will gain audiences, not less po- 
lished, than those, who have so often delighted them- 
selves with the amusing colloquial peculiarities, of the 
peasantry of the Sister Island. 
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THE MINING DISTRICTS OF CORNWALL. 



ORIGINAL CORNISH BALLADS. 



WE BE TEN AV EES. 

Two Cornish miners chanc'd to meet, 
AVho jovial comrades once had been 
In the same bal* — and now they greet 
Each other — we relate the scene: 

" What cheer? how are 'ee Cappen Jan?" 
" Braave, thenk 'ee Rechat : how art thee ?"- 
" Why torrable, well as I can ; 
I'm glad wance moore thy faace to see : 

How d'ee git on down there to 'Skerby?t 
I hears how she's a braavish mine :" 
^^ She es indeed, I do assuare 'ee, 
Shee'U soon maake the advent'rers shine." 

" How many Cappens are 'ee then ?" 
*' How many ? ten av ees we be :" — 
" Co, now, you are jokin, Cappen Jan:" 
*' No, suare I arn't; come down and see." 

** Ten Cappans in that croomX a' bal! 
I waant believe in na sich thing:" — 
** You may then Rechat, and you shall. 
For I the pruff || a' this will bring." 

* A Mine. 
t Treskerby, then a small mine worked by about thirty men. 
X ^* Croom/' any thing very small. || Proof. 
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" Co ! naame 'em then, that I may knaw 
The sartinty av what you say :" 
" Iss suare I'll quickly naame 'em, — law. 
Do 'ee think I'm roadlin, cheeld, to-day? 

There's I am 1, you caant deny 

That, can 'ee, neighbour? then do 'ee see, 

Cappen O e$ nothen, so says I, 

10 av ees we must suarely be ! !" 



The following is founded on an incident of actxial 
occurrence : 

A NOVEL VISIT. 

Two miners were going up Redruth* Town, 

As two huge men were coming down : — 

"Araah! then, Tommy, cheeld, what be they?" 

" Not knawin, Jan, I ca'ant pertend to say ; 

Praps Roughtorf and Brown Willy f comin this way. 

For to pay their respects, like, to Cousin CaernbrayP^X 

* Redruth Town is not a little remarkable for the elevations and 
depressions of the ground on which it stands. 

t Roughtor, (pronounced Rowtor,) and Brown Willy, two hills 
in the parish of St. Breward, in the Hundred of Trigg. 

The following note is taken from Gilbert's Parochial History : — 
<' This parish is distinguished from all others in Cornwall by the lo- 
cality of Roughtor and Brown Willy, the highest hills in the county : 
the latter being 1368 feet above the level of the sea. These hills, 
studded with granite crags over the whole expanse of their surfaces, 
may be seen from an elevation crossed by the road near Ilfracombe in 
the north of Devon, and from the high land in Zennor, about ten 
miles from the Land's End." 

X Caem Brae, the well-known hill believed to be associated with 
Druidical rites and superstitions. 
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THE MARE'S EGG. 

To Truro came a miner true, 

His name we do not know; 
But he came in straight from St. Agnes, 

As we proceed to show: 

As he passed by a 'squire's seat. 

The gardener came in view; 
And in his hand a pumpkin large, 

A sight to the miner new. 

Cries he " My dear man, what es that 
There thing you got in yer hand ? 

I never seed the like afoar; 

Ded et come from a furrein land ?" 

The Gard'ner looking grave as an owl, 

" 'Tis a mare's egg," said he ; 
" As fine too, as I ever saw, 

Or am Ukely soon to see." 

" A mare's eggV* said the miner: what! 

And will ha bring fouth a little coult? 
Ef ha wud I shud like to buy un suare; 

And I will, ef ha's to be soult." 

** Yes, sure," the gard'ner grave replied, 

" The mare's egg is for sale ; 
And will bring forth a pretty little colt, 

With a pretty mane and tail !" 
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" What's the price ? I hope I got miinney enough, 

For 1 wudn't miss the chaance, 
Av buyin the egg and havin the coult: — 

Aw loar, how I shall daance 

When I sees the little coult come fouth : 

What es the price, my dear man ? 
Come, tell me to wanse, for I am in haaste ; 

rilhabuneflcan." 

" A half a guinea," the gardener said, 

" Is the price I ought to make ; 
But I'll sell it to you for shillings ten, 

If the bargain you will take." 

The miner thrust his hand in his pocket. 

And took his silver out; 
So eager to make the prize his own. 

He scarce knew what he was about. 

" Aw deer! I've honly got — iss I have, 

Ezzackly got the sum : 
Here's ten shillin for 'ee — I'm glad as a bird ; 

Come, le' me hab un — come." 

** Stop !" said the gardener, " stop a minute. 

Such haste belongs to fools; 
You'll never see the little colt. 

If you do not keep the rule. 
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You must carry home the egg with care, 

But do not tell your vnfe;* 
And wrap it up in flannel warm. 

To keep the egg a-life. 

This day twelvemonths, with egg in hand, 

Go to the Beacon's top ; 
Then roll it down the beacon side, 

And the little colt will drop 

Out of the shell, and skip about ; 

You'll dance with joy to see 
His mane, and tail, and four legs: 

Now, good-bye, friend, to thee." 

The miner in his pocket plac'd 

The wond'rous egg with care; 
Determin'd, that meet whom he might, 

He'd not tell what was there. 

His bus'ness he dispatch'd with haste. 

And quickly left the town; 
And once or twice, he walk'd so fast. 

He nearly tumbled down. 

Arriv'd at home, he found a nook, 

Where straight the egg he placed; 
And so, well kept the gard'ner's rule^ 

That none his secret traced. 

* A just compliment, no doubt, to the discernment of Cornish Matrons. 
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How many times he took a peep ; 

How long that year appeared ; 
Not knowing, we decline to say. 

Such task our pen is spared. 

At length the wish'd-for day arriv'd ; 

At early dawn he rose; 
Our honest miner, with his egg^ 

And to the Beacon goes. 

Quick he ascends the Beacon's height, 
Alone, with heating heart ; 

The eventful hour at length is come, 
To act his wond'rous part. 

If Cornish miners ever know 

What trembling nerves may mean ; 

In our adventurer, I trow. 

Their pains might now be seen. 

As down the Beacon's steep hill side. 
He roird his hoarded prize ; 

And eager, foUow'd its descent^ 
With both his eager eyes. 

Just half-way down a brake of furze, 
This wond'rous egg did stop ; 

When from her seat in that same brake, 
A timid hare did pop. 
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** Aw — there's the coult ! a little deer ! 

How lovely he do run ! 
I'm sure that worthy Maaster John* 

Would like to ha' seen the fun. 

Loar, what a little beauty tes ! 

A raacer suare he'll be : 
Ef ever I in oal my life, 

Such a putty coult ded see ! 

But I must run, or else I fear, 

He'll run from me away." 
So oflf he set — the sequel we. 

Sure, have no need to say. 



THE TELESCOPE. 

St Agnes !t St. Agnes ! thy witty, humorous son, 
Doth often witty, humorous stories tell : 
But take it all, we pray, in friendly part. 
For sure it is, he always meaneth well ; 

And if from Erin's + shores to yonder Beacon, 
The wqnd'rous telescope he should transplant. 
Do not be angry at such importation. 
But to the deed a full indulgence grant. 



* Mr. Tregellas, the originator of this story ; well-known throughovt 
and beyond his native county, for his humorous and talented lectures oo 
** Peculiarities." Lectures, which in every place, command orerflowing 
and enthusiastically applauding audiences. 

t Pronounced St. Ann's, in common parlance. 

X There is a similar tale told of a Baronet in Irelfcnd, on which^ pro* 
bably, Mr. Tregellas has founded this story. 
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Proceed we now to tell the comic story, 
As we have heard our Cornish Mathews tell; 
And with our rhyming pen, as we are able. 
We'll tell it truly, though not half so well : 

A traveller once, unto St. Agnes, 'tis said. 
Came with a telescope, of large dimensions. 
And to the beacon hied; we are not told 
Specifically, what were his intentions. 

He hired a good St. Agnes-man, though, to bear 
His telescope unto the Beacon's height ; 
And planted it upon that summit grand. 
Prom whence he could behold a splendid sight. 

He took his various surveys from this spot ; 
Rechat * the while in patience standing by : 
At length he said, '* Good man, Pve seen enough. 
Perhaps, to take a peep, you^d like to try.*' 

^'I shud, indeed!" the honest Rechat said, 
** I never seed the like a'that afoar : — 
Ez ha a paiceful thing ? or ez ha what 
Agin the henemy they shut in war ?" 

" A peaceful instrument it is, good man. 

And I will put it" ^'putt 'en ? aw deer, no ! 

Don't putt 'en no where; ha caen't be better placed; 
So laive un where ha ez; laive un stand so." 

• Richard. 
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" I mean, I'll place it where you may behold 

Some distant object" " Objick? my deer man! 

Suare I doan't want to see no objick^ fie ; 
But shaw me somefin putty, ef you can. 

An objick! that's what we do cael ould Meary, 
Becaze she es so baissly hum weth we ; 
So I doan't want, by coose, to see no objick^ 
But somefin putty, I shud like to see." 

" Well then, I'll shew you Newlyn church," was answered, 
" Come, shut one eye, and with the other look. 
And you shall plainly see the church and tower, 
As plainly as a letter in a book." 

Rechaty he gazed, and gazed, and gazed with wonder ; 
"Well, can you see the church, my worthy friend ?" 
" See un ? ees sure I can — the church, the tower, 
The waels, the ruff, and tombstoanes wethout end; 

And ef I wor a torrable good scholard, 
I reckon I cud raid the tombstoanes too!" — 
A longer pause ensued, till, tired of waiting. 
The gentleman enquired, "Well, won't that do?" 

" Hush, my deer man! don't spaik — hush ! hark ! I tell 'ee; 
It wor the loveliest toon I ever heard. 
The orgaan then wor playin when you cael'd me !" — 
So spell-broke Rechat earnestly declared ! ! 
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THE CORNISH FARMER AND LUNNUN 
SHARPER. 

A bluff Cornish farmer, by sun-light or taper. 
As the season might be, would read the newspaper ; 
The markets, of course, first claimed his attention. 
Then came various subjects, we need not now mention. 

But nothing, save markets and crops and the weather, — 
(' Twas little he cared about tallow or leather. 
Or shipping, or rail-roads, or holiday fun,) 
Engaged his attention or made his thoughts run, 

So alertly along with the subject in hand. 
As stories of sharpers^ that rascally band ; 
And oft as he read he had wished much to see 
A rail* Lunnun sharper, — ^he said so with glee. 

At the neighbouring town, our farmer, one day, 
Met a jovial acquaintance, and thus did he say : 
" I ben raidin about the sharpers agen. 
And, plaise sure, I do think they be fine clever men. 

Aw what I weed give a sharper to see ! 
A rail Lunnun sharper^ I mean, such as he. 
That I raid about 'esterday hum + in the paaper, 
Why I'd go full ten mile by day-light or taaper." 

* real. X home. 
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My good friend, said the wag, you are just in luck's way, 
There's a true Lunnun sharper in * * to-day; 
And if you will come in to Pearce's to-night, 
I'll engage you shall see this wonderful sight." 

" Plaise sure, then, I wull," the farmer replied, 
" So sure as I've got a hoss for to ride ; 
And ef I was foased to waalk oal the way, 
I'd come in for sartin, or else I wud stay." 

" Well then, come in by seven and I shall be there. 
And, perhaps, you as well may your other coat wear; 
For the sharper is like a gentleman dressed. 
And with gentlemen dines and lives on the best." 

" Very well, I'll be in ezzackly by seben, 
And for wance I doant caare ef I stays tell eleben : 
And I'll put on my best coat, and wig, and all that. 
And bring spurticles too, — ef I dont I'll be dat." 

At the hour appointed, the farmer appeared, 
The wag to his party the news had declared ; 
Among the commercials the farmer was brought. 
The sharper, to play his part well, had been taught. 

The farmer was straight by his chaperon led, 
" Now this is the sharper y* then gravely he said ; 
^* You a sharper sure ^novgh^ are 'ee ?" then was inquired : 
" To see a rail sharper, I oft have desired." 
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" Yes, Si', Pm a true London sharpe'," he said, — 
** Well, I caant tell, but somehow 'tes corned in my head. 
That you doant look more deflfer'nt as I thoft I shud see. 
Prom oard'nary people, as he there or me. 

Howsomever, as you do say that 'tes so. 

Here's a shillin then for 'ee, — ^here, taake un then, co; 

I always have said that I shud be willin, 

Ef a sharper I seed, to give un a shillin." 

The money was taken and the bottle went round. 
But the farmer had often his eyes on the ground: 
At length he looked up and he ventiured to say, 
" Make so bould, what I raid in the news to'ther day, 

Maade me think, and I caan't help thinkin agen. 
That a rail Lunnun sharper worn't like other men ; 
But you, T am suare, ef you'd ben the brother 
Av arry wan here, might be tooked for the tother." 

The chaperon then interposed, and he said, 
" Good farmer, what nonsense you take in your head ! 
That I'd shew you a sharper, I gave you my word, 
And to doubt it now, pray do not be so absurd." 

"Well suare, I ax pardon," the farmer replied; 
" I auft to believe in my good-naater'd guide : — 
Well, here, then, sence you be a sharper sure ^nough, 
Av my good-will towaards 'ee I'll give 'ee a prufF: — 
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Here, gee u's back the shillin, and you shall have haafe- 

a-<;rown, — 
You shall suare as 1 be this ebenin in town:" 
The sharper, to shew that he was quite willing 
The barter to make, straight gave back the shilling. 

The farmer, both shilling and half-a-crown placed, 
In his corderoy pocket with triumphant haste ; 
Then doiSng his glasses and shaking his pate, 
(The wag and the sharper dismayed at their fate !) 

" Aw now I have catch'd 'ee, he sneeringly said ; 
Ef so be you're a sharper, you got diflat head, 
Else you'd ha' kipt fast the shillin and tooked the 

haafe-crown; 
You auft to be hooted out o' the town. 

And you, my yung chap, what brauft me to see 

A sharper, — I sharply say unto thee; 

Ef thee dostn't look sharp, thee'st git into a scraape. 

And be hoss-wheppid sharply, thou saucy young aape !*' 



A TEMPERANCE STORY. 

A good-humoured, rosy-face " Cappen," one day. 
Did this story relate, as I have heard say ; 
It was what's called " St. Aubyn's day" at such a mine. 
Where he, weth a paarty av friends, like, ded dine. 
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Few tee-totalers there^ as we may suppose. 

Yet the temperance subject somehow arose ; 

And Cappen Ned, who possessed an intelligent pate, 

The following fact to his friends did relate : 

A grandson of his, a few evenings before, 
To a tee-total mittin had gone with some more ; 
And when he returned, the Cappen inquired. 
What speakers were there, and whom he'd admired ? 

" Aw, Grandfather ! how I wished you was there, 
For a story was tould you would much Kke to hear; 
And every one laughed that was there in the house. 
To hear such a funny thing tould of a mouse.*' 

" Of a motise*' my dear boy? "why I caan't tell at all, 
What a mouse have to do with a tee-total hall ;" — 
" Well, I'll tell 'ee, then, grandfather, what the man said. 
For I thought I would try to keep that in my head. 

He said that a mouse, in running away 

From a cat, in some person's brewery, one day, 

Fell into a vat that was just full of beer. 

And there he lay floundering, for no friend was near. 

The cat, she came up to the vat and looked in. 
Vexed enough that her prize she had thus failed to win ; 
When poor mousey, from drowning so eager to fly. 
Cried, take me out, Pussy, or else I shall die ! 
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If I do take thee out, I will eat thee, says she; — 
Well, thou shtist, ef thoul't save from drowning poor 

me: 
For it seems, just then, mousey took into his head, 
That nought Uke being drowned was an object of dread. 

Agreed ! Mrs. Pussy dived into the vat, 
And brought out Mr. Mousey like any drowned rat; 
Then dropping her prey for a moment to shake 
The wet from her fur, shrewd mousey did take 

This bright golden moment, f escape to his hole, ♦ 

And there safely entrenched, cared not for a soul : 
Pussy set up her back, and angrily cried. 
False thing! by thy bargain not to abide! 

If I could get at thee. Oh, how I would beat thee! 
Saidst thou not^ if I took thee out, that I should eat 

thee? 
'Tis quite true, said the mouse, what you say, that I 

know ; 
But — / was in liquor, when I said so ! ! 
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" Ef I wor to go and set down, and jest write what people 
do say and do do, and talke ov things and plaaces as they 
may be seed when you mind to any day in natur — and you 
knaw that is oal that the Waverley Man, and Dickens, and 
some others do do— why, says I to myself, shouldn't I write 
a bit as well as they V Uncle Jan Trenoodle. 



PENNA'S VAN. 

I'll tell you a story, a story so merry, 
Though not of the Abbot of Canterbury !* 
But a story I've heard of a Owennap man 
Who rode for the first time in Penna's van. 

This notable van, one evening grey, 
Made one of its holts on the road to St. Day; 
When a man came up and he said, (it is truth,) 
** I say, es yoar van, es ha, goin to Reedruth ?" 

" No, not to Redruth, but unto St. Day, 
I should be glad to take 'e if you was going that way:'* 
" To St. Dye? why then you do go to Comford suare, 
And that es no very loang way from my dooar. 

What do *e chaarge now, for me to ride 

So fur as Comford, 'pen the inside !" 

** Sixpence is the price, far as that, my good man, 

So if you please you may get in at once to the van." 

* AUuding to an ancient ballad in similar metre^ entitled ^' King Joho 
and the Abbot of Canterbury.'* 
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^Honly sexpence! iss suare then, PU git in and ride; 
Mistiss, plaise to muv on a little furder inside ; 
Theare now, that 'ell do, I'm in snug enouff : 
Honly sexpence to ride, and weather so rough. 

I never rawd in one o' thaise things afoar, 
But I doant think I shall waalk to Fa'mouth no more : 
What be they things then mistiss, you got 'pon yer arms ? 
^* They are cuffs." — ^^ Be they, suare ? they do look fine 
and warm. 

And thickey afor 'e, that edn't no cuff*? 
Thof it do look jest the same." — " 0,no ! this is a muff*.'* 
" Married, are 'e mistiss, makin so bould ?" 
"Yes." — ^*^Up ten 'ear, I spoase? though you arn't 
lookin ould: 

Have 'e got any cheldurn?" — ^^^Good man, I have one;" 
" Well, so have I too-— a scape graace av a son ; 
I've ben down to Fa'mouth to-day about he, 
A Capp'n av a vessel down there to see. 

The boay, he waan't work, — but my dear, for hes life. 
He'll scrape 'pon the fiddle, or blaw 'pon the fife; 
And nothin will do for 'un hum long with we, 
But he's mazed a musicianer, suare, for to be. 

And we're tould that the best thing, sence et es so, 
Mistiss, es, like, to Tngy to lev 'un to go ; 
For that es the plaace where musicianers do 
Git tummals* o' munny — we heaird this es true. 

* From tamalsy which, in old Cornish^ signified abundance, or great 
heaps of any thing. 
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So I ben down to Fa'mouth, a Capp'n to see, 
Who to take 'un to Plemmuth ded fearly agree; 
Where he'd mit weth a ship to Injy straight bound. 
But I'm sorry to say that he worn't to be found. 

So I must go down agen 'pon some other day ; 
Well, I doant carey now a fig for the way ; 
Sence for sexpence from Comford I find I can ride. 
And ef that I caan't rise, somethin ill must betide. 

What a braave house this es to ride in, then, suare. 
And we're shut in fine and foo,* tho* there esn't no 

dooar : 
And we*re a ^spectable company, too, in the van. 
No trubblesome wumman, nor haafe-drunken man. 

I've beared, that sometimes sich as they there do ride. 
But ef so be they wor heare, I wud soon go outside; 
I wudn't ride in no van nor umlibush nuthur, 
Weth a man that wor fuddled ef he wor my brother. 

But why do I taalk like that there, when by coose, 
I do knaw that Measter Penna es noane o' sich goose. 
As to car things like they, in his 'spectable van. 
No, fie, suare ! I b'lieve he's too daisent a man.'* 

Thus they trotted along and the way was beguiled, 
" Stop, Penna !" was heard, and he drew up and smiled: 
A female was waiting to ride to St. Day, 
From a neighbouring farm, who was heard thus to say: 

* sheltered. 
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*^ Now, Penna, take care of this basket, good man," 
" Hand un heare," says our fresh-man^ " 'twill be the 

best plan; 
ril car'n for 'ee, mistiss, heare seafe *pon my arm. 
And as ef twor a yung cheeld, I'll keep un from harm. 

Now, git into the looth^ — Measter, muv there a 

croo7»,t 
And lev the good 'umman have comfor'ble room ; 
Tes fine and convainyant to git in and ride; 
Any paart o' the road — partick'ler inside. 

And how cheap it es too; dear, bless the good man! 
Honly sexpence, to go in this bootiful van, 
Oal the way out to Comford, blaw law, or blaw high ! 
But I spoase he do chearge moare for to go to St. Dye? 

I reckon, out there waitin, you found it was could: 
Married are 'c, mistiss, making so bould ? 
Tes so dark that your faace I arn't able to see. 
But from hearin yer voaiee it do seem unto me, 

That you're ould enough, suare, to be some man's wife. 
And I reckon you are, now — I do 'pon my life ?" 
"Yes, sure, my good man," then the female did say, 
^ Tis true I have been married for many a day." 

• shelter from the wind. 

t Croom, a little of any thing : a croom a cheeld^ would mean a little child ; 
muv a croom^ move a little space. 
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" And got cheldum I spoase ? Well, and where do 'e 

live?'' 
" I live at St. Day," she for answer did give ; 
" And ef I may ax then, what es yer naame ?" 
She replied, " it is M ^" (forbearing to blame.) 

" Why, then, are *e any delation to that nice jrung man, 
That do keep shop (I'll go there agen when I can,) 
Theare, jest by the coamer? my ould 'umman and I, 
Do dail theare, when we do go up to St. Dye." 

" I'm his mother," was then good-naturedly said; 
He held firmer the basket, and scraping his head, 
" Well, mistiss ?" he then inquiringly asked, — 
She saw her attention again would be tasked — 

** Then are 'e any delation to he like, up there. 
What do sill rum and brandy and whisky and beer;. 
What do keep that there house, what haan't got narry^ 

sign?" 
"Yes, sure, my good man, and we likewise sell wine: 

That's the house where I live, and I am tlie wife 
Of the landlord you speak of." — " Areah ! 'pon my life, 
Are 'e, mistiss, suare 'nuff ? — Well, now, we're most come 
To Comford, and I am nigh about hum. 

But befor.we do paart, and say like, * good-night,' 
I shud like, ef you plaise, to caal for a light, 
'Twud be a satisfacshun, seemin to me. 
That your basket av eggs you 3hud count like and see 

• Neither, or no. 
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That I habn't disminishedj*' — " Hush, hush, my good 

man! 
I shall do no such thing — now get out of the van: 
I thank you for taking of my eggs such good care, 
And I've no doubt at all that they are every one there." 

*' Well, ef you shud find when you do git hum. 

That they am't as you broft 'em, then send down or 

cum. 
And inquire for one Tom Jeames what built a house 

right 
There 'pon R d's estate. — Well, I wish 'e oal a 

good night." 



END OF THE BALLADS> 



DRAFTS 



KINDRED CHARACTER 



THE PORTFOLIO OF THE EDITRESS. 



THE ROYAL DUCHY. 

Cornwall claims tlie proud distinction of giving to the Heir 
Apparent to the British Throne, the Birth-right of a Ducal 
Title, associated with Ducal wealth ; the eldest son of the crown 
being bom " Duke of Cornwall,'* whilst he is subsequently 
created " Prince of Wales." 



The following Stanza taken from an unpublished Poem, 
bears a pleasing allusion to the Royal Duchy : 

** Thence they may turn the daring prow, 
And visit CornwaH's Duchy fair ; 
You think 'tis too remote — ^but how ? 
It is the Dukedom of the Heir! 
Small princely feet are set thereon, 
Which will step onward to the Throne.'' 
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TO FALMOUTH HARBOUR. 

I mourn for thee, I mourn for thee ! 
Thou lovely scene of land and sea, 

Endeared to earliest years ; 
I mourn, that desolate become 
Is many a once delightful home, 

Where thy bright shore appears. 

I mourn, that thy blue waters now. 
Receive no more the homeward prow, 

That gathered round thy beach. 
Or on thy hills, the searching eyes, 
That in the coming sail surmise. 

The friends they fain would reach. 

I mourn the voices, silent all. 
That would the various claims recal. 

To admiration due ; 
Of this and that fair bark of pride, 
Which bore fiiU well o'er ocean wide. 

Her freight and fearless crew. 

Her precious freight, the treasures free. 
Of words of love and amity, 

The letters waited long ! 
Those bags that would be counted o'er. 
More jealously than miser's store, 

While watched an anxious throng. 
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Those days are past ! the breath of steam, 
O'ercast thy Haven's noon-day beam, 

Of glad prosperity; 
And swept the white-sailed barks away, 
No more to bask in sun-bright day, 

The symbols of the free ! 

Black as the monster's smoke arose, 
Sad Falmouth ! o'er thee fears and woes, 

O'ershading every street ! 
Thy boasted glory had departed, 
Thy very waves seemed lonely-hearted. 

No more their friends to meet ! 

Those early friends ! the keels they loved; 
Round which they playful dashed, and proved 

Their joyful powers to bear. 
To depths of safety, where, secure. 
The anchor sought the ground once more, 

As wand'rers seek home-cheer. 

What boots regretfiil thought ? — away ! 
Falmouth ! again a happier day. 

Upon thy shores shall rise ! 
When none shall prize its rising more. 
Than one who loved thy scenes of yore, 

And never ceased to prize ! 

And, as in this strange world, we know. 
Oft change the sides of friend and foe. 
And clouds of darkness dread, 
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Turn outward o'er the dreary night, 
A lining* of most cheering light, 
To glorify their shade : — 

So, the same power which o'er thee cast 
The deepest shadows of the past. 

Will, in its changes, bring 
The brightest of thy hours to come. 
Dispersing every lingering gloom. 

That to thy scenes may cUng. 

That Giant-Power which bore away. 
The glories of thy earlier day. 

Shall visit thee once more ; 
And own, through all his path of pride. 
From London's towers to Falmouth's tide. 

No Haven like thy shore! 

Yes ! in his train the truth will come. 
Silenced awhile, but ne'er struck diunb, 

And bring again to thee, 
The Royal Heart, the Queenly Mind, 
That seeks with spirit unconfined, 

Each distant coast to see. 

Each distant coast that owns her sway. 
And longs to catch the gentle ray. 
Of that approving eye ; 



• " Yon cloud 
Turns out its silver lining on the night." 

Shakespearb. 
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While those in childhood^s bloom that smile, 
The hope of Britain's Empress-isle, 
Shall stand delighted by. 

We hear them speak ! — the accents young, 
Fall sweetly from each guileless tongue. 

In life's untainted prime : 
We see them sport thy beach along, 
While Cornwall's sons and daughters throng, 

To bless the joyous time. 

Yes, Falmouth ! yet in store for thee, 

In the far-future, days shall be. 

To lift thy name on high ! 

Nor, in thy brighter fame, forgot. 

Be that which most endears such lot, 

Thy faithful loyalty ! 

S. E. M. 



THE BLIND MINER. 

[Vide the Introductory Essay, p.p. 9, 10.] 

And who is he that lifts the brow. 
To meet the beam of eventide ; 

As if with joy to hail the glow, 

That lights the rockstrewn valley wide ? 

His locks bespeak life's summer fled, 
(The brown deep-mingled with the grey,) 

His miner's frock of well-worn thread, 
Tells of the toils of many a day. 
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Ah ! who is he? his dress, his form, 
His peasant gait and bearing shew, 

One that hath borne full many a storm^ 
Where keenest gales are wont to blow — 

Where poverty the heart assails, 

With chilling blasts, yet, boasteth still, 

That many flowers outlive those gales. 
Those chilling blasts with perfumes fill. 

Approach ! you do not mark him turn 

His head, as if to gaze around ; 
And with a joyous feeling learn. 

That simshine yet on earth is found. 

For hours long hidden from the beam. 
What joy to meet its glow once more ; 

And mark the golden sunlight beam. 
From rock to rock, along the shore ! 

To see it gem the far-oflf waves. 

Each one with jewelPd lustre bright ; 

And richly paint the gloom of caves. 
That still deny access to light ! 

'Tis joy, 'tis joy ! but not for htm. 
Doth the glad face of nature shine ; 

And yet, that spirit is not dim, 
Nor will that noble heart repine. 
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For him yon landscape all is dark; 

Your sea-ward view no beauty yields ; 
No sunset glory can he mark, I 

On far-oflf waves or neighboring fields. ^ 



But, yet, a vision shineth still, \ 

Around him, and with lovelier light; 

A scene, with joy his heart to fill, . 

And make his darkened pathways bright. ' 

\ 
His feet, that hasten on his way, 

Cheer'd on by that sweet vision, move ; 
The hymn that greets the sunset ray. 

Is poured for that in praise and love. 

His home^ the blind man^s peaceful home, I 

Glows in his heart as on he goes ; 
The voices thence in music come. 

Singing of love and sweet repose. 

\ 

'Tis not all vision, — on his path, ' 

See a young child with laughter springs ; 
Such laughter as a gladness hath. 

To wake the heart's most joyous strings. I 

He cannot see — ^but, oh, hefeels^ 

The fair young cheek that waits his kiss ; 
That sparkling eye no light reveals 

To him, but all its beams are his. 
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'Tis fix'd upon his toil worn face, 
It seems with love each line to scan; 

Those chubby arms know well their place. 
And clasp his neck with oft-tried span. 

Together to yon cot they hie, 

The poor blind miner and his child; 

And all home's voices soon are nigh. 
To hail his coming from the wild. 

He sits him down, the monarch, he, 
(Tho' blind,) of that beloved shed; 

A ruler justly proud to be 

Obey'd, without or pain, or dread. 

His spirit guides, his virtue high 

His children mark, and catch its glow; 

While gazing on the darkened eye. 
And musing on the light below. 

Their evening prayer by him is heard, 
Their evening hymn delights his soul; 

And soon like last notes of a bird, 
'Tis still'd by slumber's sweet control. 

The poor blind miner, children, wife. 
In sleep are sunk till wakes the morn; 

And He who guards his harmless life. 
Shall bid him to his toils return. 
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" Oh ! guide him down the steep descent;'* 
'* Oh ! watch him through the Uve-long day I" 

How many knees for him are bent, 
How many Ups the prayer essay ! 

Those prayers were heard — he oft retum'd 
In safety from his darksome toil ; 

While in the west the sunset bum*d, 
Or wintry darkness hid the soil. 

He liv*d to keep the forms he loved 
From want and law-grudged charity ; 

To feel the clasp of love long proved, 
And kiss the cheeks he could not see. 

To feel those chubby arms entwine, 
To hear that laughter sweet and free ; 

From hearts that never knew to pine. 
In work-house walls' captivity. 

And when the lesson of his life 

Was read, the virtuous miner died ; 

And whatsoe'er the critic's strife, 

That lesson^ holiest thoughts supplied. 

S. E. M. 
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A CORNISH MOUSE-TRAP. 

Believe, or doubt it, as you will, 

There's nought but truth comes from my quill. 

In the succeeding droll affair. 

Which took place — guess the borough where: — 

It happened that a housewife clever, 

(A kinder person sure was never,) 

Had bought some oysters^ — and expressed her wish, 

To have them laid in order on a dish. 

And sprinkled well with meal to make them fat; 

Not dreaming of a snare for mouse nor rat 

But a sleek mouse on her nocturnal round 

In search of supper, the sweet morceau foimd. 

And without ceremony did regale. 

When, lo ! an oyster caught her by the tail ! 

Surprised at such a strange arrest. 

She to her hole in terror pressed; 

But its diminutive dimensions. 

Baulked Mrs. Mousey's shrewd intentions; 

She tugged to escape, but tugged in vain, 

JDoomed there in limbo to remain; 

For spite of his prisoner's tears or beauty, 

Policeman oyster did his duty. 

Nay, do not titter in derision — 

He^s No. 1, of the O division! 

Come take a peep next morn, I pray do. 
And view an oyster near the dado. 
The servants have no sort of notion. 
What gave it seeming loco-motion ; 
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Till taking it from where it stood. 

The mouse entrapped; they wondering viewed ! 

Now this event I dare to say, 

Was talked of all around that day ; 

And many a neighbour, young and hoary, 

Laughed at this serio-comic story. 

There needs not here be much apology, 
For mouse's lack of ichthyology, 
Since she had never been at college. 
To pick up scientific knowledge; 
Nor in her travels ever seen 
An English grammar-book, I ween. 
We cannot, therefore, greatly wonder, 
At poor dame mousey's fatal blunder, 
That she should thus quite passive deem 
What active to her did not seem. 

But after notice to the race 

Of what in truth at B took place. 

Sure none will act as silly geese, 

But guard their tails from the new police. 
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THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 

The honour of the invention, which in the present 
age, promises to effect the phenomenon of annihilating 
distance^ belongs to the town of Camborne, in the 
western part of Cornwall j and, it was in that town, 
that the first trial of the engine was made by its ori- 
ginal inventors, Captain Andrew Vivian and Captain 
Trevithick. Desirous of extending the benefits of this 
novel application of steam-power, the inventors con- 
templated its exhibition in the Metropolis, and in fur- 
therance of this view, set out with the Locomotive to 
Plymouth, whence a sea-captain, named Vivian, was to 
convey it in his vessel to town. 

On this journey, whilst the vehicle was at the top 
of its speed, and had just carried away a portion of 
the rails of a gentleman's garden. Captain Andrew 
descried, a-head of them, a closed Toll-gate, and called 
out to Captain Trevithick, who was behind, to slacken 
speed. He immediately let off the steam, but the 
momentum was so great that the carriage proceeded 
some distance, coming dead up, however, just on the 
right side of the gate, which was opened like lightning 
by the Toll-keeper. — ^^ What have us got to pay here ?'* 
asked Captain Andrew. The poor man trembling in 
every limb, — ^his teeth chattering in his head, essayed 
a reply: *^Na, na, na, na." — "What have us got to 
pay here, I say ?" " Na, noth, noth, nothing to pay ! — 
My de-dear Mr. Devil, do drive on as fast as ever you 
can ! nothing to pay, Sir ! nothing to pay ! !" 
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The authenticity of tliis amusing incident may be 
relied upon : it was related to the writer by a descen- 
dant of one of the inventors of the locomotive ; and, 
surely, a more excusable instance of superstition could 
not be adduced than that of the terrified Toll-keeper. 



Note. — A Cornish writer may be forgiven for introducing here, an ex- 
tract from a very attractive paper in a recent number of the Great Western 
Advertiser, describing ** A day at Crewe;" where a ion tf Captain Tre- 
vithick, mentioned above, is stationed as the Engineer of the Grand 
Junction Railway Company. 

'^ The men are all well and regularly paid, and it is impossible to imagine 
circumstances better calculated to promote their happiness. And they are 
happy. It is delightful to hear them speak of the directors, and the officers 
over them. In their estimation there is no company like the Grtmd Junction 
Company — no workshops like the workshops at Crewe — no workmen like 
themselves. Mr. Trevithick, the superintendent engineer, is second only 
to his celebrated father, and his father was the greatest engineer who ever 
lived.'* 

From another highly credible source, we derive the following :— " The 
improvements made in the steam-engine by Cornish engineers, have trebled 
the power which Watt believed the utmost it was capable of receiving ; 
and Professor Brewster has declared, and probably with truth, that, ex- 
cepting London, there is more practical science in Cornwall, than in any 
other part of Great Britain.'' 
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As an illustration of uninstructed Cornish orthography and 
composition, as well as of the current phraseology of the 
Mining Districts, the reader is presented with the following 
Letter y contained in a stray leaf from the manuscript maga- 
zine of a Scientific and Literary Institution, in a Mining District 
of Cornwall. 

Daysember they 26, 
18 hundird & forty fower. 

** I be a poorish soart of a writer Mester Hedditor, 
but ef so be you'll ascept a bit o' Prent for yoar Man- 
scrept Maggerzeen — I thinks you caals it Manscrept or 
some sucklarned word, — ^why this here bit offPoatery 
what I've had hurded up like ould goold as the sayin es, 
this longful time like a thing, es humbly at yoar hon- 
nors sarvis, for I thinks like this es here Sar, that ef 
peeple was to write there names in there books they 
wudd'nt be so hapt to loos 'em as they be — and besides 
Mester* Hedditur 'twould looke puttier simmin too me 
to have a bit of varse like this es here, stickd into wans 
booke then to have raut in " stoll from W Xs Libary'* 
as I've heard was wrot in some Praer buks in a sartin 
Church once " stoll from Y Zs Pew." 

I am, 

Sar — 

Your rite omble Sarvent, 

RECHAT WISEMAN. 

"PS: I wor thinkin Mester Hedditor that ef so 
bee you wud be verry thenkful, as a womman «aid 
wonce, for this hear littel conterbushun why I wud try 
like a thinge to bring sumfin moor wan o' thais od eben- 
ins for yoar Maggerzeen : for I thinks as this es heare, 
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Sar, that hevery body what do cum here to they Hin- 
stitushun to resaive hinstrucshun or amusment or such 
like auft to scribe sumfin towaards they henturtaine- 
ment. 

It do luk shabbey too my mind, yoar honnor to go to 
a screpshim paarty or a peckneck I beleeve they caals 
et and not car nothin wans self. For my paart I wud 
raather carr a peece off the Baarly lofe than go spungin 
like a thing upon my nighbours — ^that es my prensepel 
Mester Hedditur. 

But I may saye as littel Willey Bray sed to a Mittin 
one day as I beared the peeple tellin — "I hope my 
friends you doant think I'm poainted this ebenin — I 
arnt poainted at oal, for I wud have ee to knaw that I 
doant knaw nothin about aney av ee, nor yet yer sar- 
cumstances, so you ar finely mistaken ef so be you do 
thinke I'm parsenal." 

Why I shudd*nt wonder much ef I wor to give yer 
honnor one or too little antedotes abuut Willey one o' 
thaise here od ebenins, pervided you and yoar com- 
paartners shud be so plaised." R. W. 



h. 



THIS BOOK BELONGS TO 
RECHAT WISEMAN, 
R HOMESOEVER IT MITE BEE.) 

If thou art borrow'd by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be, 
To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me: 



Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning's store; 
But, books I find, if often lent. 
Return to me no more. 
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Wbibt the forgoing pages were passing through the press, 
a rich specimen of ** uninstructed Cornish orthography and 
composition" appeared in the Cornwall Gazette, and its fe- 
licitously illustrative character has induced a deviation from 
the plan, otherwise strictly adhered to in the present work, of 
giving on/y what is original wad hitherto (excepting in specimen) 
unpublished. 

A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY AT 
REDRUTH. 

"Nigh the Bank, Redruth, 17th Jan. 184 six. 

To Henry Harper, Sumpman, Goonvrea, 
nigh Bickin Hill, St. Anns. 

Deer Cousin Har, — 3 av ees have mit weth a thing heer 
that we doant knaw the neame av; so we have meade 
up our minds to write to you and axy about un, and we 
shall sendy the thing hesself weth this heer Letter, for 
weeve ben sayin like this, that your faather you knaw 
found out what the Pig and Tendar Box sign wor; 
why, then, says wee, shudnt hes son tell wee the neame 
av this heer thing. — And now for to begin about un — 
'twor comin home from Church to-day — a young wo- 
man who looked like won wot wonted to meake harself 
look moor genteelerer, and moor bumpy than she wor 
by natur, and moor like har betters too I spoase, had 
won a' thaise queer thing tied some were up to har, but 
'twor a poor strop that she had for un I reckon, for 
the thing faled down from har in the road, and as the 
yung woman wudden awn un, we tooken up, and we 
have tried and tried and tried deffurunt neames for un, 
but we caent cum to no vardict for nothin sartin, so we 
agreed to send un ovur to you to knaw — one a' the 
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bets es that tes a smale Hosses Colar, and won do say 
tes a Patunt Life Persarver, to makey swem ef you wor 
drowning but my opinyun, Cousin Har, es this, that 
this heer yung " wud bee genteel" got hould av won a' 
the best things she cud for a bumpy, and at laest found 
the top av an ould Go-cart 

Howsumever heer the thing es weth this heer lettur 
forry to see un and put a neame upon un, and then, my 
deer, weel spend the fower-pence weeve bett upon un. 
— So no more at presant from your Brother St. Anns- 
man, ovur heer workin now, 

STEPHEN BAL, for oal 3. 

Note a benny. — We oflFered to sill the thing to Dr. 
B.etchuts here, to put weth hes specimuns, but he loft 
at un ; and so then we meade up our minds to send un 
ovur to you for a neame for un, and then forry to put 
un weth the *^ curosities of St. Anns." 



CORNISH INTREPIDITY. 

The following incident was related to the writer by 
a gentleman of high intelligence and credit : — 

Captain Peter Smith, who was bred a surgeon, but 
from losing his left hand by a gun-explosion, changed 
his profession for the merchant service, was, about 55 
years since, at home among his friends at Mevagissey 
when he saw a vessel on shore under the Gribbin, in 
a heavy gale of wind. Captain Smith immediately 
took his horse and rode to Pol-kerris, where, with 
some difficulty, he prevailed on the crew of a fishing- 
boat to convey him to the wreck. They succeeded in 
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taking the master and men from the stranded vesse]^ 
and were on their way to the shore, when it was dis- 
covered that the boy was missing, and Captain Smith 
insisted on the hoat's returning in search of him. The 
poor terror-stricken boy was seen at the fore-top-mast 
head, and Captain Smith called in vain to him to come 
down; — he was so paralysed with fear that he could 
not move. The humane and intrepid Captain S. then 
climbed up the mast, and taking the boy under his 
stumpy let himself down with his trembling load, by the 
fore-top-mast stay, and dropped him from the bow- 
sprit into the boat ! 

He and his companions were then conveyed in safety 
to Mevagissey, where the rescued boy is, no doubt, 
still remembered by the familiar name of Jerry Coghlan ; 
for Jerry became a general favourite there, where the 
master and he continued for several weeks; the vessel 
having been got olGF the rocks, and brought into that 
port to be repaired. 

The boy lived to shew himself worthy of the gallant 
deed that had been achieved in his favour : his conduct 
at the wreck of the Dutton, at Plymouth, was con- 
sidered deserving of notice in the life of Lord Ex- 
mouth: (one of the most illustrious of Cornubia's noble 
sons !) " Appreciating Mr. Coghlan's services and de- 
lighted with the judgment and gallantry he had dis- 
played. Sir Edward offered to place him on his own 
quarter-deck. It is unnecessary to add, that the career 
of this distinguished officer has been worthy of, his 
introduction to the navy.*' — Captain Coghlan died in 
1844, whilst his intrepid preserver still survives. 
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The following j'cM de^ esprit was written by the Authoress of 
the Introductory Essay, under the impression that Mr. Tre- 
gellas* was the Editor of a recently published Volume, entitled 
" Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect, collected and 
arranged by Uncle Jan Trenoodle.** 

A ODDf TO UNCLE JAN TRENOODLE. 

Uncle Jan ! Uncle Jan ! 

How cud ee, dear man, 
The book of a leady an dish a pate ? J 

Why sooner I'd beate, 

A hoi in my peate, 
And turn out my thoufts like a fishin neate. 

'Tes too bad ! 'tes too bad ! 

When sooch trooble shev*e had, 
To lose oal the froots av har leabour ; 

To a wumman's proud heartey 

'Twill bring a greate smurte, 
Like the stroake av a leance or a seabre. 

Why cuddn't ee find 

A mine to yar mind, 
In ydLvfeame that you arn'd by yar lecterin? 

Oal Coarnwall agreed. 

That never wor seed, 
Sooch life-like and bootiful pecterin. 

♦ Mr. Tregellas repudiates the Editorship of the book in question : — 
That gentleman says, that he wouldn't have took such a buffle-headed naame 
as tfiat there es at oal. TrenoodU t why do 'e knaw what that do main in 
Cornish ? Why the town of fools ! ! 

t An Ode. t anticipate. 
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'Twor the miner oal auver ! 

No ear cud discauver, 
That 'twor a rale gentleman speakin ; 

And, aw, for my pearte. 

It done good to my hearte. 
That the tung which we tealk'd wor so teakin, 

I hearde oal the ladies. 

Try hard to say, " teatieSy'' 
As they wealk'd from the lecter away ; 

And many words moare, 

But they cudn't, for suare, 
Ef they tried oal the night and the day. 

French es aisy to larn. 

As we oal may dissarn. 
For the cheldern in Freance oal can spaik et; 

But the scoUard in Graik, 

Doant the Coarnish tung spaik, 
Nor the best English leadies keant teake et. 

When the trams es laid down. 

From breave Lunnun town. 
As for sartin and suare we shall see ; 

Then the lamed 'ell come 

To thear awn proper hum^ 
And by coose, fie, St, Agnes it 'ell be. 

They'll run up a CoUige, 
For oal soarts av nollige. 
As theck as the weals a' the Bickin ; 
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And Measter Treygelles, 
Will taiche oal the Fellas, 
True Coarnish, or I'm much mistaken. 

Then the folks 'el be funnin 

About ees in Lunnun, 
And scors 'el come down by the tram ; 

For the true pronownsaation^ 

And so through the neation^ 
The tinners 'el go in a cram. 

What breave times es comen! 

Fur better than drummen 
Av sodgers to peppermint duty; 

For men full av larnin, 

Will shaw thear dissarnin^ 
By stoodyin the Coarnish tung's booty. 

Aw, Measter Treygelles, 

Forgive ef we'm jelliz 
That you shud meake buks stid av lecters ; 

D5 kip to yar treade^ Sar, 

For which you seems meade, Sar, 
And then I'll ha' done weth my strecters. 

S. E. M. 



FINIS. 
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